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and neighboring ports through London and the heart of the country to Wroxeter (Uri- 
conium) and North Wales; Icknield Street ran southwest from the country of the Iceni 
eastward of Cambridge to Devon, connecting with Fosse Way not very far from Exeter. 
Fosse Way held a general course east of north from Exeter through Bath and Leicester to 
Lincoln. Watling Street crosses two of these other main roads; Fosse Way crosses two 
and joins two. Another great and ancient way was Riknild Street, which ran nearly north 
and south, branching from Fosse Way opposite Gloucester and approaching Ermine Street 
near Leeds at the great bend of the latter road to avoid the marsh country on the east. 
The list of important roads might easily be extended. With their branches, the general 
effect is to turn the map of Britain into the likeness of a dislocated checkerboard. But 
apparently through all changes some areas of unconquerable wilderness remained. The 
greatest of these was south of London, mainly occupied by the Andred wood and crossed 
only at one or two points in the whole stretch between Canterbury and Winchester. The 
western part of the Damnonian peninsula and a large expanse in Wales are also blank of 
Roman roads/ But the greater part of the island was exceedingly well supplied with them, 
and their construction, though variable in different regions and at different times, was 
generally durable and workmanlike, employing materials which later occupants of the 
land found an advantage in stripping off freely for their own use. 

W. H. Babcock 

The Blue Guides Versus Baedeker 

Findlay Muirhead, edit. England, lxxii and 598 pp.; maps, diagrs., index. (Series: 
The Blue Guides.) Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London; Librairie Hachette & Cie, Paris, 
1920. $5.50. 7 x \yi inches. 

Karl Baedeker. Great Britain. Written by J. F. Muirhead. 7th edit., revised and 
augmented, lxviii and 624 pp.; maps, diagrs., index. Karl Baedeker, Leipzig; T. 
Fisher Unwin, London; Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1910. $3.00. 6'/i x4j4 
inches. 

Here is a peculiar situation — a man with a decided penchant for making a good guidebook 
has for many years taken a very active part in the preparation of the English editions of 
Baedeker's Handbooks and wrote the one on Great Britain. In time the great World War 
develops, and Karl Baedeker is found to hold a very large brief for the Imperial General 
Staff (see "Baedeker as an Officer of Military Intelligence," Scientific American, November 
2, 1918, p. 354), while innocently taking in marks, francs, shillings, and dollars for the 
alluring red-bound books with their comb-marbled edges and the little prayer, "Go, little 
book, God send thee good passage," etc., on the reverse of title page. What a position for an 
author! How could he see his life work rendered impossible for English-speaking visitors, 
for it will be many years before Baedeker's guides will come into the vogue they enjoyed 
before 1914, if they ever do. 

It is interesting to compare the two guidebooks and see whether the recently produced 
work is an improvement. In the main the verdict is favorable. 

The "Practical Information" is excellent, as might be expected from Mr. Muirhead's 
experience. The constantly changing post-war conditions render this section particularly 
valuable, and it is severely up-to-date, for we find a chapter on "Aviation in England" and 
routes and rates for the air services to the Continent. 

An "Introduction to the Study of English Monuments," by Professor G. Baldwin Brown 
(p. xiii), replaces the "Historical Sketch of Architecture in England," by the late Professor 
Edward A. Freeman in the Baedeker. 

The Routes are excellent and are along the same general line as in the Baedeker, for there 
is really no other way out. The Blue Guide, however, does not embrace Wales or North 
Britain, which we used to call Scotland. This is of course a limitation which will be sorely 
felt by the tourist who has but a few days for North Wales or the Trossachs. The book is 
big enough already, but it is to be hoped the remainder of Great Britain will be provided for 
by a supplementary volume of small bulk and issued at a low cost. 

It must be admitted that the German cartographers have made maps which in some cases 
are superior to those of the Edinburgh print of the Blue Guides. The plan of Hereford is 
certainly clearer in the Blue Guide; but the territory embraced in the plan is hardly wide 
enough for the use of the tourist. The plan of Oxford again makes the mistake of magnifying 
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the center of the town while several important buildings and other objects of interest are 
omitted. The maps of the Wye Valley are, with the exception of coloring, almost identical. 
The reviewer tabulated 55 maps and plans in the two books and after weighing all the 
points decided in favor of the Blue Guide in 31 cases and Baedeker in 25 cases. There are 
12 plans in Baedeker that are not contained in the Blue Guide: Rochester, Hastings, 
Torquay, Northampton, Coventry, Leicester, Derby, Carlisle, Leeds, Bradford, New- 
castle, and Scarborough. 

The verdict is, if you can have both books in your library, do so; but, if you can have but 
one, take the Blue Guide. This will probably permanently displace Baedeker as regards 
England. As for London, there is also an excellent guide to that city in the new series. 

A. A. Hopkins 

Historical Geography of the Italian Frontiers About the Adriatic 

Attilio Tamaro. La Venetie Julienne et la Dal ma tie: Histoire de la nation italienne 
sur ses frontieres orientates. Vol. 1, La Venetie Julienne, xii and 1033 pp.; 
map, bibliogr.; Vol. 2, La Dalmatie (depuis les origines jusqu'a la Renaissance), 
xi and 501 pp.; map; Vol. 3, La Dalmatie (depuis la Renaissance jusqu'a la 

guerre europeenne), xii and 688 pp.; bibliogr. La Societa Nazionale "Dante Alighi- 
eri," Rome, 1918, 1919. lox6>£ inches. 

This is the most comprehensive synthetic treatment of the subject known to the reviewer. 
It is the product of extensive and prolonged study, but it was written in great haste under 
adverse conditions. The value of the contents is consequently variable. Some topics are 
given greater space than their importance in relation to the subject seems to warrant, while 
others are dismissed summarily. A chapter here is based upon important sources difficult 
of access, while a chapter there contains significant statements supported only by secondary 
authorities, when the original sources were available. The style is prolix. These inequali- 
ties detract somewhat from the value of the large mass of material supplied by the diligence 
of the author's research. A more serious defect is the writer's prejudice, which has affected 
both his selection of evidence and his interpretation of it. Tamaro practically acknowledges 
that the work is in part an attempt to justify the Italian claims to territory on the northern 
and eastern shores of the Adriatic (Vol. 3, pp. 687, 688). This impresses the reviewer as 
the principal object of the book. Yet it is not to be dismissed merely as a gigantic piece of 
propaganda, for it adds much to our knowledge. To the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
subject it offers a poor avenue for the first approach, but the reader who has a sufficient 
acquaintance with the subject, or with the principles of historical criticism, can separate 
the wheat from the chaff, for Tamaro cites his authorities scrupulously. 

Geography occupies a considerable place in this primarily historical work. Several chap- 
ters are given to descriptive geography, and the historical narrative is often woven about 
questions of boundaries. 

Julian Venetia is a name used by Italians to designate a district north and east of the 
head of the Adriatic. As no political division appears ever to have borne the title, each 
writer is left free to assign to Julian Venetia such limits as he sees fit. Tamaro defines it as 
"bounded by the Alps up to the Fiumara east of Fiume" (Vol. 1, p. 1). This definition is 
vague. Tamaro therefore proceeds to a more detailed consideration, after giving a brief 
description of the principal geographical characteristics of the region. He assumes that 
the boundary of Julian Venetia coincides with the "sacred frontiers" which Nature gave to 
Italy on the northeast. These are established by the summits of the mountains which 
divide the waters flowing into the Black Sea from those flowing into the Adriatic. Tamaro's 
attempt to locate the line of crests, however, leaves one with the impression that Nature did 
her work in a slovenly fashion. From the Predil pass to the headwaters of the Idria the 
course of the watershed is clear enough, but south of Idria the Piuca and the Uncia Rivers 
follow the custom of the Carso and disappear in the earth. Some geographers maintain 
that the Piuca runs into the Uncia and the Uncia into the Save, but Tamaro holds that this 
view has not been sufficiently well proved by scientific experiments to exclude the possi- 
bility that these rivers drain into the Adriatic. Tamaro discusses the views of several 
German and Italian geographers, making evident the inability of Italian scientists to agree 
among themselves as to the course of the sacred frontier in this region. He finally accepts 
the hypothesis of Porena that the boundary goes southward from the headwaters of the 



